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CATHEDRAL MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 

No. IX. 

Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the " Life of Mozart.'' 

Before proceeding to notice the most eminent 
successors of Purcell: — Croft, Weldon, and 
Jeremiah Clark, — we must pay a passing tribute 
of memory to some of his youthful cotemporaries : 
— birds reared in the same nest as himself among 
" the second set " of children at the Restoration- 
Though genius seems to have been less happily 
distributed among this second vocal brood than 
the first, we may gather from the personal history 
of many among them : of Dr. Tudway, Dr. 
Turner, Hall of Hereford, and others, facts which 
are both honorable to those musicians and to their 
art. Their powers indeed may have been in 
eclipse, overshadowed by the mighty genius of 
Purcell ; but their warm commendation of him 
discovers a disposition untainted by envy, and 
the tone and temper of the few sayings of theirs 
which survive, show them to have been extremely 
pleasant persons, deserving of the patronage and 
success which they found, and of the quiet un- 
ambitious condition of life which generally fell to 
their share. 

Dr. Tudway is chiefly known as a collector of 
church music. The Harleyan collection in the 
British Museum, is as much the resort of the 
curious in these matters as Dr. Aldrich's col- 
lection at Christ-church, Oxford, or that in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge. Tudway is 
associated in our memory chiefly with a certain 
glowing eulogy which he has passed on the in- 
strumental Te Deum of Purcell, — a composition 
which he esteems as little less than a picture of 
the eternal Hallelujah and 'pure consent' of 
Heaven. This testimony to the exaltation of 
Purcell's music comes from the heart. The 
language of affected admiration and laboured 
hyperbole is soon discovered ; but this bold ap- 
preciation of Purcell's design is so accurate, that 
it raises an instant sympathy with its author as a 
musician, whatever may have been his deficiency 
in inventive genius or scientific acquirement.* 



* We subjoin the passage.—" But that which set Mr. Purcell 
eminently above any of his contemporaries was that noble composition, 
the first of its kind in England, of Te Deum and Jubilate, accompanied 
"with instrumental music, which he composed principally against the 
opening of St. Paul's, but did not live till that time ; however, it was 
sung there several times since before Her Majesty Queen Anne, upon 
the great events of her reign. I must observe that there is in this 
Te Deum such a glorious representation of the heavenly choirs of 
Cherubim and Seraphim falling down before the throne, and singing 
Holy, holy, &c., as hath not been equalled by any foreigner or other. 
He makes the representation thus : he brings in the treble voices or 
choristers singing—' To thee Cherubim and Seraphim ;' and then the 



Tudway was the second person who held the 
music professorship at Cambridge, an honorary 
appointment in which he succeeded a certain 
Dr. Staggins who first received it in 1684. Poor 
Tudway is perhaps the last Bachelor of Music 
whose exercise will be exposed to an industrious 
and uncalled-for posthumous scrutiny. Burney 
makes him the subject of some of his fifth- 
catching criticism, and hands him down to 
posterity as a clumsy composer, with as little 
favor as he shows to Dr. Blow. He might have 
looked out for grammatical offences in better men. 
When he lets Handel and Purcell go scot free 
and only strings up their inferiors, we have 
forcibly brought to mind that judicious reflection 
of the Highwayman in the Beggar's Opera, 
which is said ere now to have relaxed the grave 
muscles of Sir Robert Walpole : — 

'■ Since lawa were made for every degree 
To curb vice in others, as well as in me, 
I wonder there a'nt better company 
On Tyburn tree." 

It is amusing to read the following criticism 
on a Bachelor's exercise which had been con- 
signed to oblivion for more than a century. 
" I have examined " says Burney, " in the British 
Museum, the score of the anthem which he 
(Tudway) performed as an exercise. In the first 
bar of the tenor part, there are two fifths with the 
second violin ; and the tenor being lower than 
the bass, inverts the harmony unwarrantably. 
In bar 5th of the first verse there is a seventh in 
the violin part unprepared and unresolved." The 
Doctor puts a sting into the tail of his annotations. 
"Indeed the whole is an incorrect and fanciless 
composition, and being transcribed by the author 
himself late in life (1715), this production does 
not say much for the improvement of his know- 
ledge." 

What was the real character of the Cambridge 
professor and organist of Trinity college as a 
composer is scarcely at all known by the present 
generation. But in the collection of the words 
of Anthems, entitled ' Divine Harmony,' edited 
by Dr. Croft, a work from which we may gather 
the degree of favor in which our cathedral com- 
posers respectively stood at the beginning of the 
18th century, Tudway's name is down for six 
anthems. Boyce has indeed entirely overlooked 
him in his Cathedral Music ; but he was unable 
to find there a place for everything, and was 
obliged to omit a service by Patrick as well as 
a very curious antique burial service by Parsons. 



great organ, trumpets, the chorus, and at least thirty or forty 
instruments besides, all join in the most excellent harmony and 
accord. The choirs sing only the word ''Holy;" then all pause, 
and the choirs repeat again "Continually do cry." Then the 
whole copia sonorum of voices and instruments join again and sing 
"Holy;" this is done three times on the word "Holy," only changing 
every time the key and accords ; then they proceed together in chorus 
with " Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory." This 
most beautiful and sublime representation I dare challenge all the 
orators, poets, painters, fee., of any age whatsoever to form so lively 
an idea of choirs of angels, singing and paying their adorations." 
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While looking over the list of contributors to 
our ecclesiastical music, preserved in the table of 
" Divine Harmony," we find the name of another 
great friend of Purcell, whom time has consigned 
to oblivion, but who in his day possessed a fair 
reputation as a composer. This was Mr. Jonathan 
Church, a gentleman of the Chapel Boyal, to 
whom Purcell presented his own portrait painted 
by Kneller. Mr. Church stands as the com- 
poser of five anthems. The gift of this oil- 
painting, a work from which we have the best 
modern engraving of Purcell, viz., that prefixed 
to Novello's collection of his anthems, &c, is a 
convincing evidence of the strong attachment 
which Purcell entertained towards this friend. 
And to help to know the inward as well as the 
outward man of the composer, we may take these 
pleasing lines of an anonymous writer in the 
Orpheus Britannicus , who celebrates the " won- 
drous goodness " of Purcell's nature : — 
* * * 

" His form appeared the product of his mind. 
A conqu'ring sweetness in his visage dwelt, 
His eyes would warm, his wit like light'ning melt. 
Pride was the sole aversion of his eye, 
Himself as humble as his art was high." 

This description is confirmed by the few sen- 
tences which Purcell has prefixed to some of his 
works by way of preface and apology, the tone of 
which from so fiery and powerful a genius, ap- 
pears singularly mild and unpresuming. From 
a comparison of such slight materials must we do 
our best to embody Purcell, and to render him 
as one " who being dead yet speaketh." 

But to return to the companions of Purcell's 
boyhood. Tudway was certainly distinguished 
through life as a humorous and good-natured man. 
He was incorrigibly given, like many of his pro- 
fession, to the habit of punning, and he could not 
get rid of it even when lying on what seemed his 
death-bed. An example is recorded of his 
pleasantry on an occasion of this sort which would 
perhaps have better become, or at least have been 
worthy of one of the old sect of the stoics. Having 
been dangerously ill of a quinsy, and unable for 
some time to swallow either food or medicines, 
the physician who attended him, after long debates 
and difficulties, at length turning to Mrs. Tudway 
exclaimed, " Courage, Madam, the Doctor will 
get up May-hill yet ; he has been able to swallow 
some nourishment." " Don't mind him my 
dear," cried the patient, " one swallow makes no 
summer." 

Amidst the short-lived and, it is to be feared, 
roystering youth who enter into the musical 
annals of the Restoration, Dr. William Turner 
stands out as a phenomenon of sobriety and 
longevity. He attained the age of eighty-eight, 
and lived nearly seventy years in great harmony 
and felicity with his wife ; and dying just four 



days after her, was buried in the same grave 
with her in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

Posterity will certainly require no further at- 
testation of the good character and disposition of 
a man than is found in this wonderful history 
of domestic quiet. Boyce has given place to 
one anthem by this peaceable and inoffensive 
musician; but in the "Divine Harmony" he 
appears as the contributor of five anthems. 

Hall, the organist of Hereford, who served 
Apollo in the double capacity of poet and musician, 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Purcell, and was 
himself so much liked by the dignitaries of his 
cathedral, that he was persuaded by them to take 
orders that some ecclesiastical preferment might 
be put in his way. If some of these men have done 
little to advance the art by their works, their per- 
sonal history points a moral. In reading the adven- 
tures of great genius which are always those of men 
in advance of their age, and which consequently 
exhibit exertion ill rewarded, we are grateful for 
such intervals of calm and repose as are oc- 
casionally intermixed in the humbler life of quiet 
enjoyment, free from the toils of ambition. Where - 
ever music has contributed to strengthen and 
adorn the social virtues, it has rendered a man, 
however moderate the estimate of his original 
powers, a pleasant and profitable subject for 
history. The minuter and more subordinate 
parts of a good picture are not without their 
peculiar interest. 

Dr. Croft, whose works still form the most 
solid pillars of our cathedral music, is one who 
has honored the art at once in his productions 
and in the excellence of his private character. 
" He seems to have gone through life," writes 
Burney, " in one even tenor of professional ac- 
tivity and propriety of conduct." His paternal 
kindness to his pupils, is celebrated on the monu- 
ment erected to his memory in the north aisle 
of Westminster Abbey by his intimate friend 
H. W. Birch, a gentleman who was so fond of 
pathetic church music, and particularly of the 
funeral service by Purcell and Croft, that he would 
quit the most remote part of the kingdom, and ride 
night and day to hear it performed in the Abbey. 

Croft passed his existence almost wholly im- 
mersed in sacred composition, for little secular is 
known by him unless it be two odes in English 
and Latin, which he set as an exercise for his 
Doctor's Degree in 1715. In confining himself 
to the church he had probably correctly estimated 
the true bent of his genius. Cathedral music 
had certainly increased in favour in the reign of 
Queen Anne, if we may judge from the enlarged 
dimensions of the anthems of that period. It 
had also acquired more gravity and solemnity 
since the organ did the sole duties of the accom- 
paniment, and violins and cornets were banished. 
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Continued from Page 130. 

The choruses of Croft are extremely satisfactory 
on the score of length. The subjects are so well 
developed that they often approach in interest 
the oratorio chorus ; but the anthems themselves 
are sometimes too long, and are not as entire 
compositions recommended by that neatness of 
design, and that consecutive interest in the move- 
ments which are so worthy of admiration in the 
structure of Purcell's. Design in musical com- 
position is an excellence almost peculiar to the 
moderns. If Handel's works require the pruning 
knife, Croft, who led the way for him in the 
choral expression of the poetry of the Bible, may 
be the better excused for redundance. He is, 
however, full of the amplitude and grandeur of 
the cathedral ; whenever he composed its at- 
mosphere of noble association and lofty memories 
seems to have invested him. In the very firstof his 
" Thirty select Anthems," the chorus, "Sing unto 
God," is so grand and majestic in its declamation, 
its melodious parts, and confluence of harmony, 
that we conscientiously believe it to have been 
one of those models of the high sacred style 
which indicated to Handel ideas which he pur- 
sued and developed to his immortal fame in his 
oratorios. The chorus, "He loveth righteousness," 
with its fugued part " The earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord," is a great thing for 
England to have produced before Handel came 
here — the sequences of sevenths towards the 
conclusion are such notable successions of the 
favorite harmony of the German master, that 
any one listening to the composition for the 
first time, might be excused for attributing the 
authorship to Handel. 

It is a valuable rule of ancient criticism not to 
notice small blemishes amidst much general ex- 
cellence. The most unsatisfactory manner in 
which any composer whose name has survived to 
posterity, can have his efforts condemned, is by a 
list of the grammatical flaws in his works. Who- 
ever sins in this manner prompts lis to look into 
him, to see either an intrepid defiance of rule, or 
the passion of his subject making him forget 
himself. Critics not occupied with the solemn 
choral expression of the anthem " Lord what love 
have I," might easily pronounce Croft a careless 
contrapuntist on the evidence of such passages as 
these : — at the chorus " Through thy command- 
ments " — he writes : 




get un - der - stand-ing. 

making plump fifths between the Tenor and Bass. 
And in the last two bars of the same anthem he 
gives us other consecutive fifths between the 



treble and tenor, with a very curious example of 
the unprepared major seventh. The words are 
" Therefore I hate all evil ways," and the voice 
parts move thus, in a very melodious and beauti- 
ful cadence. 



E - vil waya. 




Notwithstanding these curiosities in the writing, 
the anthem is in its choral parts full of dignity 
and solemnity. 

So many young composers of all times have 
felt the restrictive tyranny of rules which compel 
parts to move in this or that direction, often at 
the expense of a good melody, that a book con- 
taining the licenses in counterpoint of the great 
authorities in composition would be interesting 
and instructive. The seventh in the tenor is left 
without resolution in this passage of the " Et 
Incarnatus " of Mozart's second mass. 



Sub Pcm - ti 



Pi - la 




j>j 2 t± -£ u J 



And this cadence in the Benedictus of Beetho- 
ven's mass in C, which is identical in its progres- 
sion with the one above cited of Mozart has 
excited the astonishment of professors. 




Handel concludes that fine descriptive chorus 
in which he would present to the imagination 
Samson pulling the temple on the heads of the 
Philistines, with a still more lawless employment 
of the seventh. The voices leave off thus to give 
the idea of sudden interruption : 

We die. 

-i2=- 1 =~ 



fP 



z -a&r~ 



m^ 



tft 



and the orchestra finishes the cadence. 

Each of the musical examples which we have 
quoted from Croft downwards, belongs to an ex- 
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cellent piece of composition, which has touched 
the heart and the imagination of its hearers. 
They all serve to show how we may be misled by 
mere verbal criticism, and in the estimate of any 
composer founded on his obedience to the rules 
of grammar. " Nice customs," says Shakespeare, 
" courtesy to great kings." But though genius is 
always to itself its own law, there are occasional 
deviations in smaller men in which we may dis- 
cover the germ of taste, and which often point 
to " arts unknown before." 

Croft carries down our cathedral music to the 
year 1727, when he died in the 50th year of his 
age, of an illness which he contracted in attending 
his duty at the coronation of George II. Twenty- 
six anthems of his composition appear to have 
been in common cathedral use in his life-time ; a 
larger number than is attached to the name of 
any other composer in the " Divine Harmony." 
In the preface to his Thirty Select Anthems, a 
work memorable as the first cathedral music in 
score ever presented to the public, he mentions 
Elford, the counter-tenor, for whom he expressly 
composed many solo anthems "as a bright 
example of excellence in this kind of singing, 
surpassing, as far as is known, all that ever went 
before him, and fit to be imitated by all who 
come after him ; particularly for his manner of 
giving due energy and emphasis to the words 
of his music." If the music itself did not tell us 
we might here directly learn what stress the Pur- 
cell school of composers laid on the delivery of the 
words. It is, indeed, the mainspring of the original 
power and effect of English church music. 

Elford was brought up in Lincoln Cathedral. 
He afterwards went to Durham and then to Lon- 
don, where he at first tried the stage, for which 
he wanted figure and action ; but was at length 
more suitably established in the Chapel Royal, 
and as lay vicar of St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey. He is said to have been equally admired 
by Purcell, Weldon, and Croft. 

Handel and Croft must have lived in London 
together during seventeen years. A great deal 
of the life of the German master in England was 
spent in the splendour of courtly or aristocratic 
society, while Croft still remained in the cloistered 
seclusion of his cathedral duty. But though no 
traces of their meeting are left, they must have 
been known to each other. Handel is recorded 
to have studied the character of the English, and 
to have observed their inclination for church 
music ; and as it was somewhat early in his 
career that he was engaged to compose cathedral 
music for the Duke of Chandos, we may safely 
look out for him among the devout hearers of our 
cathedral service in the choir of Westminster 
Abbey. Croft might have heard Handel's Operas, 
but he has left no traces of their melody in his 



works. It was otherwise with Dr. Greene, who 
was a constant attendant at the Opera ; and this 
gave rise to a saying which appears on observation 
of his works, to have some ground of truth — 
namely — that " his opera music smelt of the 
church, and his church music of the opera." 

(To be continued.) 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to thank no fewer than eight hind correspondents for 
supplying us with the Catch on Tobacco by Dean Aldrich ; 
we hope to find room for its imertion in a future number 
of the Musical Times. 

A. V., Thornbury. — We will print your obliging communi- 
cation relative to Saville the first opportunity. 

R. W., Ross. — We sent you the round by post of which you 
requested the words. 

R. G., Kirkburn. — Many thanks for the Lancashire Christmas 
songs. 

K., Enfieid. — Our advertising pages are open for the inquiry 
you wish to make. 

Errata. — In our last number, page 119, line 53, for "32 ' 
read "132." 
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We have to thank kind correspondents for notices of 
the well-doing of several societies, including concerts 
by — The Westham Choral Society, Stoneyhurst Col- 
lege, Dec. 29 ; the Newcastle and Gateshead Amateur 
Choral Society, Dec. 30 ; the Upton St. Leonard's 
Choral Society, Jan. 2 ; the Bristol Classical Har- 
monists' performances of Haydn's Creation, Jan. 5 ; 
the Newport (Isle of Wight) Opera Society, Jan. 6; 
the Settle Choral Society, Jan. 6 ; the Kirkby, Selston, 
and Brinsley Union Choral Society, Jan. 13 ; the 
Wells Harmonic Society, Jan. 14 ; the Sunderland 
Harmonic Society, Jan. 20. And in London — the 
Choral Society, Charter House Square, conducted by 
Mr. W. H. Essex. — The Limehouse Choral Society, 
conducted by Mr. Hodd. — The Hackney Harmonic 
Society, Jan. 17. The pressure on our space will not 
allow of our giving details. 

Leeds. — Mr. W. Spark has been giving lectures for 
the promotion of glee singing, of which the local press 
speak in high praise. He is an enthusiast in bis 
advocacy for the proper appreciation of English com- 
posers' merit in this peculiar national school of music. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. — 
The report of the committee presented at the annual 
general meeting has just been published ; — it is a very 
interesting document, and would be useful to many 
musical societies for study and imitation. The amount 
of their property was stated to consist of 

Cash in hand .... £260 

Stock in Public Funds (consols) . 1000 
Estimated value of library, music, 
instruments, fittings, &c. . . 1250 

£2510 
We ought to add to this the reputation and efficiency 
of the society's peiforming members. 

Hereford Cathedral. — We are glad to hear that 
the Dean and Chapter are making improvements in 
their choir, and contemplate the appointment of six 
lay clerks in March. 



